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Visconsin Honraal of Education. 


"VOL. VIL. FEBRUARY, 1863. —— 


HIGH SCHOOLS—A NECESSARY PART OF OUR PUBLIC 
SYSTEM.* 

In urging the claims of the High School as a necessary part of a Pub- 
lie School system, I shall meet with opposition from various sources. 
The most prominent opposers are: 

1. Those who oppose the whole Free School system. 

2. Those who subscribe to the idea of Free Schools only so far as they 
are designed to meet the necessities of the people and therefore object to 
any public support of schools for instruction in higher branches. 

8. Those who, while they labor zealously for the promotion of higher 
education in the line of Private Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
through mistaken zeal, decry the Public High School as a meddlesome 
rival. 

4. Those who, convinced of the utter futility of the various objections 
urged by others, cover themselves with the broad mantle of unconstitu- 
tionality, and can find nothing in the letter or spirit of the Constitution 
that will warrant the establishment of High Schools. 

Of these several classes there are various subdivisions. 

For sake of convenience of arrangement I shall consider these various 
objections in an order differing from that in which they are stated. 

As the constitutional question really lies at the foundation of all, is the 
most comprehensive, and serves as a covert for those who are driven from 
other positions, it will be first approached. 

The words of the Constitution are as follows: ‘The Legislature 
shail provide by law for the establishment of district schools, which shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable,” &c. 





*An Address, delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at Janesville, July 30, 
1862, by Hon. J. L, Pickard, State Superintendent, and incorporated into his Report for 
the year 1362. 
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The objector assumes that the uniformity required must be in extent 
of instruction given, and inasmuch as the instruction given in a majority 
of our schools must be limited to the common English branches by rea- 
son of their poverty or sparsity of population, therefore constitutional 
uniformity would be violated by the admission of other branches into any 
of our schools supported by public funds and by taxation. 

Admitting the correctness of the premises, the legitimate result of such 
reasoning must prove an absurdity, for thus would the poorest and least 
advanced schools become the standard to which all others must be 
reduced. No such design could have been entertained by the intelligent 
framers of our Constitution. Had such been their intention, they would 
very naturally have prescribed the course of study to be pursued in our 
district schools. 

The language of the Constitution seems most easily explained upon tite 
supposition that it is addressed to the Legislature, and forbids the pas- 
sage of any act that shall secure to any district peculiar privileges not 
accorded to all alike, while at the same time it demands such legislation 
as shall establish all schools upon a uniform basis as to their rights and 
privileges. In a word it is a uniformity of possibilities and not of actu- 
alities, It opens a wide field and invites all to enter, upon precisely the 
same conditions, and still further encourages a healthy rivalry It says 
whatever is made the absolute duty of a common school you must each 
perform, and whatever privileges are accorded you may share. To this 
all will probably assent, and the next point to be discussed is: What are 
the duties and what the privileges of the common or district school? 
What did the framers of our Constitution mean, when they provided that 
the common school should be free to all between the ages of 4 and 20? 
The answers to these questions can alone be found in the technical mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘ Common” or “ District School.’ Neither Webster 
nor Worcester settle the question in dispute between those who affirm 
that the term has always been applied exclusively to such schools as were 
devoted to instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, and those who 
claim that it embraces within its province other and higher branches, 
almost without limit. Law dictionaries are also silent upon the point. 
If then we can find no definition in words that shall be authoritative, we 
must look to practices. But practice has materially changed since the 
first establishment of common schools. We must then, in fairness, con- 
fine ourselves to the practice of the older States at the time our Consti- 
tution was framed. The constitutions and statutes of other States in 
force previous to 1847, will give us some clue to the popular opinion rel- 
ative to free schools at that time, since the laws of a State are very 
properly supposed to reflect the public opinions of that State. Further 
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than this, opinions and practices generally accord. Az the outset, let it 
be remembered that it is not the name but the principle we wish to estab- 
lish, and though in the illustration of the subject the terms Primary 
School, Grammar School, and High School, may occur, they are but parts 
of a system founded upon the broad principles of free tuition to pupils 
of certain ages. So long as we confine ourselves to those schools which 
were supported entirely by public funds and taxation of property, and 
opened their doors alike to rich and poor, the argument will be fair, 
although names may vary. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts strive for the honor of introducing upon 
American soil the free school system. They shall be consulted first. 
One must be mentioned first, but the friends of the other may transpose 
their order if they so desire. 

The Constitution of Connecticut adopted in 1818 contains these words: 
“Public or common schools, and for the equal benefit of all the people 
of the State.” 

The Legislature, acting under that Constitution, in 1841 gave to school 
districts the power ‘‘to establish and maintain common schools of dif- 
ferent grades,” the schools of higher grade to be public and supported at 
public expense. Certificates were to be given to teachers setting forth 
the branches the candidate is capable of teaching, provided no certificate 
shall be issued to a person not qualified to teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of geography and his- 
tory. Connecticut demanded certain branches to be taught in her com- 
mon schools and made special provision for instruction in other and 
higher tranches several years before our Constitution was adopted, and 
all under the name of common or public schools. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts reads thus: ‘It shall be the duty 
of legislatures to cherish the interests of literature,” &c., “especially 
the University at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the 
towns.”’ Here the term grammar schools is introduced, but the difference 
in terms is of little or no weight since the principle of free tuition is the 
one really at issue. The Massachusetts statutes of 1826 required schools 
to be established wherever fifty families were found, in which should be 
taught all the lower English branches. For every five hundred families 
a school should be opened for instruction in additional branches of his- 
tory, book-kecping, surveying, geometry and algebra. For every four 
thousand inhabitants in any one town a still higher grade should be 
established for inetruction in Latin, Greek, history, rhetoric and logic. 
The statute also makes provision that any town not containing five hun- 
dred families may provide for instruction in higher branches. 

In the State of New York there are no specifications as to the branches 
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to be taught, and no implications as to what they may be. But for years 
before the adoption of our Constitution the common schools of New York 
afforded facilities for instruction in the higher English branches. 

The first Constitution of the State of Ohio after making provision 
for public schools says: ‘ The doors of the said schools, academies and 
universities shall be open for the reception of scholars, students and 
teachers of every grade, without any distinction or preference whatever.” 
‘Schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by 
legislative provision.” 

Ten years previous to the framing of our Constitution the statutes of 
Ohio contained the following provision: ‘Directors may determine the 
studies to be pursued in each school, so that reading, writing and arith- 
metic shall be taught in the English language; provided. that nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to prevent any other language, in addi- 
tion to the English, from being taught in the common schools at the dis- 
eretion of the Directors.” “Incorporated towns, cities and boroughs 
may establish schools of different grades.” 

The statutes of New Hampshire of 1842 appropriate. the school money 
exclusively to the keeping of the English school or schools for teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar, together with such other 
branches of English education as are adapted to advance the schools. In 
any district having more than fifty scholars, the pupils may be divided 
into two or more divisions according to age or acquirements or both. 

The Constitution of Michigan provides for ‘“‘ Primary Schools.” The 
statutes of 1843 give to Inspectors power to classify schools according to 
advancement of pupils, into two or more classes, and to require that such 
pupils be taught in distinct schools or departments. 

Some of the cases cited go so far as to include in prescribed studies for 
the district schools, the higher English branches and the languages. 
Others, by providing for gradation of schools, indirectly declare that the 
full idea of a public school embraces instruction in higher branches than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The practice of all district schools in 
making provision for instruction in higher branches as rapidly as circum- 
stances demanded, but adds to the testimony in favor of a broader and 
more comprehensive system of instruction than the one assigned to the 
common school by the persons whose objections we are answering. 

While the larger part of the work properly belonging to the district 
school must, from the very nature of the case, be given to instruction in 
the fundamental branches of an English education, all the testimony 
adduced goes to show that the common school, even in its technical 
meaning as derived from the practice of States where common school 
interests have been fostered, is not confined to that work. 
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Tt remains to be shown that the first and succeeding legislatures of vur 
own State have accepted this broader view of the common school. The 
first Legislature of the State had peculiar duties assigned them. They 
were to frame the laws in confurmity with the Constitution. It is pre- 
sumed that they studied the Constitution thoroughly. Its provisions 
were fully understood by them. They show their understanding of the 
meaning of the term common school by the 79th and 80th sections of an 
act adopted by them in 1848, relating to public schools: 

“Sec. 79. Whenever the Superintendent of any town shall deem that the inter- 
ests of any of the schools will be best promoted by so doing, he may form a single 
district of any two or more districts therein, and classify the pupils into two or more 
classes, according to their proficiency and advancement in learning, and require that 
such pupils be taught in distinct schools or departments, as classified by them,” &c. 

“See. 80. The said Superintendent may also, upon the application of the district 
board of any district, classify the pupils therein in the manner prescribed in the 
preceding section,” &e., &e. 

These sections provide for a classification of pupils according to ad- 
vancement, without limit as to number of departments or extent of ad- 
vancement, 

In the year following, these sections were left out, and another substi- 
tuted, fixing the branches that should be taught in the English language, 
embracing the common English branches “and such other branches as 
the district board may determine upon.’ The law therefore fixes no 
limit to the studies that may be pursued in the district schools, (after 
providing that certain branches shall be taught, ) except in the discretion 
of the district board; and among the duties assigned the district board 
is the one of determining the text books that shall be used, without any 
restriction as to their extent or character. Subsequent legislation has 
made provision for the establishment of high schooljs, to be supported at 
public expense and to be free to all children between the ages of four and 
twenty years. 

Such are the laws and such the practices. Do they conflict with the 
Constitutions of the several States? There is a tribunal established in 
each State whose duty it is to answer such questions when properly 
brought before it. What have been the decisions of Supreme Courts 
upon this matter? In a pretty thorough examination of the Supreme 
Court reports of all the States where graded schools are established, I 
have been unable to find a single decision adverse to the practice. On 
the other hand but two decisions appear to have any bearing upon the 
subject, and both of these in the State of Massachusetts; one sustaining 
the inferior court in the infliction of a fine upon a certain town for fail- 
ing to maintain a high school, and the other of similar force with refer- 
ence toa grammar school. In the latter case the indictment found by 
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the jurors of the lower court, and which was sustained by the Supreme 
Court, was in words as follows: 





“The jurors on their oath present that the town of Dedham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, at said Dedham on the 26th day of April, 1816, and from that time to the 26th 
day of April, 1817, did contain and still doth contain two hundred families and 
upward; and that said town of Dedham et said town of Dedham did, during all the 
time from said 26th day of April, 1516, to said 26th of April, 1317, neglect and still 
does neglect the procuring and supporting of a grammar school master of good 
morals, and well instructed in the Latin, Greek and English languages, to instruct 
children and youth in such languages, which is in subversion of that diffusion 
of knowledge and in hindrance of that promotion of education which the principles 
of a free government require, and which the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
enjoins, and against the peace and dignity of said Commonwealth, and the forms 
of the statutes in such case made and provided.” 

At the same time the principle was enunciated that “ every inhabitant 
had a right to participate in the benefits of both descriptions of schools.” 

It will be observed that the indictment rests upon the town of Dedham 
in its corporate capacity. The town could not procure and support a 
grammar school master except at public expense. The public funds could 
not support their schools. ‘l'axation must have been resorted to, and this 
for instruction in Latin and Greek as well as in English. To be sure, a 
certain number of inhabitants must first be found within a town before 
these provisions could by law be made binding. But instruction in higher 
branches was a possibility of common schools, while less than that num- 
ber were found in the town. The simple circumstance of greater or less 
population did not change the general idea which the law makers of Mas- 
sachusetts entertained of the common school. It simply fixed a limit 
below which free tuition in higher studies could not be required of any 
town. 

The Constitution does not make absolute and definitive provision for 
the support and maintenance of district high schools, it is true; but as 
a part of a system of common schovls it is definitely provided for. At 
least nothing in the Constitution can be so construed as to prohibit the 
establishment of such a system, so long as ample provision is made for 
instruction in the elementary branches. Common sense would lead to 
such an interpretation by any person not blinded by prejudice, who looks 
to the general design of a State school system. Thus far I think I am 
warranted in saying—the Constitution does provide that certain studies 
must be pursued, and others without limit may be, at the discretion 
of the people who are taxed for their support. 

Even if it be distinctly shown that the term Common School, at the 
time of the adoption of our Constitution, meant nothing more than a 
school for instruction in the common English branches, are we to be gov- 
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erned by past ideas, prevalent at a time when there was less demand for 
culture than at present? Our country has made rapid strides within the 
last quarter-century. Greater activity prevails everywhere and in all 
departments of labor, mental as well as physical. We must keep up with 
these demands in school matters as we have in all that pertains to indi- 
vidual pursuits. We use not the machines of twenty-five years ago. 
We are not content with the slow modes of transporting men or messages 
that prevailed no longer ago than the time of the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. ‘There is an eager stretching forward to still greater achieve- 
ments. They can be wrought out only through better culture. Let us 
not madly attempt to stop this onward movement, but guard it and aid 
in bringing it to a successful issue. This necessity, as well as others, 
may demand a change of Constitution, if it stand in the way. States 
sometimes outgrow Constitutions. 

Turning to other opponents—of the first class named there are several 
subdivisions. 1. Those who are opposed to all education—happily few, 
and needing no special attention in this State. Closely allied to them 
are those who object to free schools because they teach laboring men to 
think, and thus prevent their subjection to the wealthier classes, who, 
they say, are born to rule. Though less barbarous than the former, they 
are fostering a system which certainly tends to barbarism. Still others 
claim that education is well enough, but the system of free schools is not 
to be tolerated because it takes their money to educate other people’s 
children, Their plea is, generally, that private property cannot be taken 
for public use without some just compensation. Were an education like 
mere pecuniary possessions, this argument would have some weight. 
From its very nature it is self-diffusive. It cannot be kept for the exelu- 
sive use and benefit of the person possessing it. Every man is made 
better by every other man’s advancement in knowledge. ‘I'he State at 
large reaps the benetits of intelligent industry. ‘There is a just compen- 
sation to every man taxed for the education of his poorer neighbor’s 
children, in the increased security to his own possessions, and in the di- 
minished taxation for the support of criminals and paupers. As the 
question at issue is a constitutional one in part, no better authority can 
be cited than that of the great expounder of the Constitution. Webster 
says: ‘For the purpose of public instruction we hold every man sub- 
ject to taxation according to his property, and we look not at the ques- 
tion whether he have or have not children to be benefited by the educa- 
tion for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of policy by which property and life and the peace of society are secured. 
We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, 
by enlarging the capacity and increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoy- 
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ment. We hope for a security Jeyond the law and above the law, in the 
prevalence of an enlightened and well principled public sentiment.” 
That a proper education produces these beneficial results reason declares, 
facts demonstrate. I say proper education, for it must be admitted that 
there is apparent ground upon which another class of objectors to our 
free school system may rest. Their claim is that the morals of the 
schools are very low; that profanity and obscenity abound there. 

While we admit that there is some truth in the charge and mourn over 
it, it must at the same time be remembered that it is not a part of the 
system, but an evil in part chargeable to the very persons who object to 
the schools on that ground. Take away from the free schools the sup- 
port and patronage of the more intelligent and refined, and of course 
they will be in danger of defilement. Again, there is little or nothing in 
the dry studies assigned to the public school by this class of persons 
which has any tendency to improve the morals or cultivate the taste. 
Deprived of the support of the better portion of community, the public 
school becomes a nuisance, to be abated by removal to some spot unfit for 
anything else, and immured in some uncouth building whose every fea- 
ture begets loathing and invites to vice. Let the school be a school for 
the whole people and better influences will surround it. This serious and 
alarming defect can never be corrected hy decrying it, while we stand 
afar off. We may justly fear the contamination our children must suffer 
from intercourse with the profane and vicious. But will it be any the 
less by our acknowledging its existence and refusing to make a step 
towards reform? Would it not be wiser for us to attempt to purify the 
fountain, of whose streams our children will drink, guard them as zeal- 
ously as we may? The argument used by this class of opponents isa 
two edged sword. It may be turned as the very strongest argument in 
favor of our graded schools; but of this hereafter. 

To those who selfishly oppose high schools because of pecuniary inter- 
est in private schools no answer need be given, except the general asser- 
tion, warranted by facts, that every effort made for the advancement of 
free schools has a direct tendency to increase a thirst for knowledge, 
which can be fully satisfied only by the facilities afforded by colleges and 
higher seminaries. There is a vital connection between the various edu- 
eational enterprises of our State which cannot be ignored without fatal 
results to those who would in any way sever it. Let each work in its 
own sphere and there can be no conflict. There is room enough for all, 
and each should bid the other a hearty God-speed—and so the liberal 
true friend of education will do. 

Some of the direct arguments in favor of my subject, will be introduced 
by way of reply to the remaining class of opposers. 
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Not a State, in which free schools are established upon their broadest 
basis, and in which they receive the support and sympathy of the peo- 
ple, is now in rebellion against the Government. A strong argument in 
support of the assertion I wish to make at the outset of my discussion. 

The first aim of the State, that of self-preservation, can be best secured 
through the intelligence, refinement and virtue of her citizens. I use 
these terms in their broadest sense, and claim that they will always 
accompany that culture received through proper study of the natural 
sciences, classics and belles letters, and, in a large majority of cases, are 
proportioned to that culture. The principle of self-government lies at 
the foundation of our institutions. Jn accordance with the spirit of these 
institutions, any man may be called to govern others. The idea of gov- 
ernment involves submission to wholesome authority. No man is com- 
petent to the work of governing others who is not complete master of him- 
self. Mastery of self involves a knowledge of all the powers and capa- 
bilities of the man—physical, mental and moral—their relation to each 
other and to the worid. This knowledge is found least of all in the dry 
studies to which some would limit the common school. Physiology, men- 
tal and moral science, furnish us with knowledge of self, while physical 
geography, natural philosophy, chemistry and botany, teach us somewhat 
of our relations to the world about us, and give us a glimpse of the Eter- 
nal Creator. I would not abate a single iota, the importance attached 
to the practical studies of grammar, arithmetic, reading and writing, but 
their claims need no special urging—they are already sufficiently promi- 
nent. 

Mere mastery of self, though an essential ingredient in the qualities 
of the good ruler, is not all that is required. The philosophy of govern- 
ment must be understood. Essential to this understanding is a thorough 
acquaintance with history and civil polity. General history reaches back 
to men of other lands and men of other tongues than our own. Many 
histories are scaled books to those who cannot read the Greek and the 
Latin. The good citizen must be a patriot. To insure love of country, 
he must appreciate the position his country holds, the principles to which 
she is pledged, and the end she is to accomplish in the great economy of 
nations. Llis heart must be fired with emulation of patriots of past 
ages. ‘I'he citizen of no other country on earth has so great occasion to 
be filled with national pride as the American citizen, nor can the claims 
of country be so earnestly urged upon any other. Our country demands 
of us brain and heart. She will not excuse us for neglect of opportuni- 
ties for the cultivation of either. She demands of every one of her citi- 
zens sound judgment, correct reason, cultivated sensibilities, a well- 
directed will, polished manners, and firm moral principle. Is there an 
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American citizen who can listen to her pleas and then coldly turn aside 
and say, “‘ Just. so much cultivation as is necessary to give me the means 
of subsistence I will secure and nothing more,’’—is duty to country met 
by such a Jowand selfish aim? A higher cultivation, such as shall honor 
our country in the eyes of the world, and such as shall secure to her 
prosperity at home, is her demand, and the heart of every true patriot 
will respond to her call. 

The State justly demands this higher culture. But shall we make 
bricks without straw? Is it not her duty to foster, by every means 
within her power, the interests of higher education? These interests 
she must cherish and seek to advance in such a manner as shall be 
attended with the least expense and at the same time be productive of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. No argument is needed to show 
that both these ends will be best attained by some general provisions 
under a State school system, open to all alike, offering as great advan- 
tages as wealth can purchase, and yet at a price within the reach of the 
poorest. Private enterprise will still be liberally sustained and rewarded, 
but those who are able to avail themselves of its advantages will not 
monopolize intelligence. Friendly legislation is all that is asked. Expe- 
rience has shown that the people are not over earnest to tax themselves 
for the support of such schools as are demanded, hence there is no need 
of restraint, but rather of encouragement. The duty of the State is 
enforced by these considerations: Her prosperity depends upon the 
development of all her resources. To their development inventive genius 
is absolutely essential. This is stimulated by the study of what are de- 
ncminated the higher branches, especially natural sciences and the higher 
mathematics, but cannot be created by their study. It must be cultivated 
when found. It is found most frequently with those who toil, and are 
least able to meet the expense of private tuition. The most renowned 
inventors and the world’s highest benefactors have come from those fami- 
lies to whom Dame Fortune has given little else than physical and mental 
powers and a will to use them, without the leisure to turn them in any 
other channel than that of daily toil for daily food. The old adage is 
still true—“ necessity is the mother of invention ;”” but though begotten 
of necessity, its growth and development keep pace with the mental and 
moral culture of those who labor. Labor and thought are the parents of 
our best inventions. For the truth of this assertion, I need only point 
to our own land, which furnishes us a striking contrast. In these north- 
ern States /aboring men think, thanks to a noble free school which has 
taught them to think, The laborers of our southern States allow others 
to do their thinking for them. For all machines and implements which 
so multiply man’s power the South comes to the North. Were wealth 
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and leisure able to beget inventions, the South would be full of them, and 
none the less so were poverty, without general intelligence, their fruitful 
source. Labor and thought must understand each other. So far as they 
go hand in hand will prosperity attend us. The State, therefore, seeks 
her own highest good by giving to her sons of toil facilities for the high- 
est culture, 

As has already been intimated, no system of instruction is productive 
of the greatest good to the greatest number unless it have the support 
of the intelligent and the virtuous. Let our system of public instruction 
be limited to the common branches, and the sympathy and support of the 
educated and refined are toa great extent taken from it. It loses al] 
character as a system, and becomes a by-word and reproach. Thrown to 
the poor as a pittance, with the intimation more or less broadly expressed 
that it is the unpleasant duty of the State to educate them on account of 
their poverty, the public school is accepted only by those who have not 
pride of character enough to spurn such a gift, and of course little else 
than vice and immorality come out of it. It is thus filled only with those 
who have no higher aspirations than to be able to write their own names, 
and to acquire enough of calculation to get through with the merest ne- 
cessities of life. Such must be the result of the policy that would 
restrict the public school in its aims and capabilities. 

I hazard nothing in saying that the elements of what are called the 
higher studies, introduced into our primary schools, will secure that love 
of study which will carry a pupil b2tter and more rapidly through the 
drier common branches. Their indirect influence in this direction is 
invaluable. Experience and observation confirm this. 

To some minds, the thought of Prussia and her school system may 
arise. She probably has the most perfect system of free schools upon 
the globe. The range of studies is extensive. All are required to attend 
during a period of years. If then, general education does so much to 
foster enterprise and advance the state, why is Prussia behind America? 
The question is a fair one and may be successfully as well as fairly 
answered. Mere education without the opportunity for its use is of little 
worth. The governmental policy of Prussia does not open a very inviting 
field for general occupancy, and hence the opportunity, so nobly affurded 
by America, is lacking. Could the American opprtunity be added to the 
Prussian jit/ing, far different results would appear. 

Thus far I have urged the introduction of higher studies into our free 
schools. It remains to be seen whether they shall be taught indiscrimi- 
nately in every district school, or shall have a definite place assigned 
them, ‘ 

Economy and efficiency demand a gradation of schools. This matter 
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has been well discussed and its claims are so well understood that we 
need not stop here to repeat what all so well know. In the cities and 
larger villages this system of gradation can be easily secured. But in 
the majority of our towns a different system must be adopted. The num. 
ber of pupils who, under the most favorable circumstances would pursue 
the higher branches, is comparatively small. Their age is such as to 
admit of their traveling a greater distance than most of the scholars in 
our primary schools could go. ‘The end may be accomplished in most 
cases by a union of districts for high school purposes. For this our laws 
make ample provision. The lack may be supplied temporarily by admit- 
ting the higher branches into the district schools until wealth and num- 
bers warrant a separation. 

The relation of the high school to other departments, furnishes a 
strong argument in favor of its necessity. The relative importance 
of high and primary schools is not under discussion, If it were I should 
by every means within my power favor the claims of the primary school. 
Its work is the foundation work and impresses itself upon all after edu- 
cation. ‘To many it is the only school. To all it is the forming school. 
Still it is modified very much by anything that affects the whole system 
of which it is important a member. The system which offers to scholars 
the opportunity for a complete fitting for business, or preparation for 
college, secures the support and sympathy of the more refined and better 
educated parents. Their children are sent to each of the departments in 
order, and their influence is thus secured towards the elevation of those 
who are less fortunate in their parentage, and indirectly the whole school 
is raised in tone and efficiency. The presence of boys and girls well 
trained at home is of great value to the school. Take away the oppor- 
tunity of higher instruction, and many if not all of the brighter and bet- 
ter scholars are removed from the schools. 

Further than this, the stimulus giv.n to pupils in lower departments 
by the existence and apparently superior advantages of the higher, is 
worthy of consideration. 

By many of our schools proper teachers are not procurable unless the 
high school furnishes them. ‘The best teachers are not those who have 
had all their training outside of the common school. The ordinary dis- 
trict school will not furnish well qualified teachers. The stream cannot 
flow highcr than the fountain. A successful carrying forward of the 
design of the State in establishing primary schools will demand the 
advantages and stimulus of the high school. No one will deny the duty 
of the State to make as effective as possible all her primary schools, since 
nine-tenths of her sons and daughters will never enjoy any other advan- 
tages. Time saved in acquiring an education in well graded schools, is 
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an item that will largely counterbalance the increased expense. Money 
saved in educating children at home, is another item to be placed upon 
the credit side of the account. Character formed under the genial home 
influence is of great value and is another credit. 

I have no time to enlarge upon these different points. I must be con- 
tent with merely stating them. The General Government has sought to 
foster education, and for that object has donated lands for University 
purposes and for common school purposes. It cannot be presumed that 
it designed that any such gulf should separate the two, to be bridged by 
private enterprise. The State accepted the trust and it is her duty to 
carry out the design of the donor of these trust funds. Her duty to the 
Federal Government can alone be met by making provision for free tuition 
of all her youth through all the various grades until the University course 
is completed. On the one hand all extravagant waste of funds must be 
checked, and none the less earnestly must selfishness and parsimony be 
rebuked and, if possible, rooted out. It cannot be denied that most 
extravagant expectations have been cherished as to the work of the high 
school. It may be relied upon to assist nature and to cultivate fields 
already existing, but those who would look for the creation as well as 
cultivation of fields, must be most grievously disappointed. Our aim 
should be to mould a proper public sentiment with reference to the whole 
school system, and then use our best endeavors to realize all reasonable 
expectations that may be formed in reference to it. 





CLASSICS VERSUS SCIENCE. 

[The writer of the following had in mind a series of articles in the October 
number, beginning with ‘‘ Educate for Immortality.” We omit the introductory 
portion, in which he urges that to educate properly for ‘ Life” is to furnish the 
best education for “Immortality,” and make room for the more practical part 
of the article. Next month we shall give the conclusion of his article which is 
upon “ The Object Method.” 

There was a time when no man was admitted to be educated who was 
not able to read, write, and even speak, Latin and Greek with as much or 
more fluency than his own mother-tongue, and when without a knowledge 
of Latin the most valuable information was not aceessible. At that time 
an excessive tendency to the classics was an honor for a school and a 
scholar, and the past, though mostly studied not for the sake of infer- 
ences applicable in the present or future, was considered the only period 
worthy of investigation. The Reformation was the first great occasion 
to break the spell of the Romans and Greeks, by translating the Bible 
into most living languages. This made the exegesis of the Scriptures in 
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the same languages necessary, and thus it became gradually expedient to 
abandon, in all branches of learning, the exclusive use of the Latin for 
the purpose of instruction. 

But, though the ancient languages began to fall back to death and 
obscurity, there was still a partiality for them remaining, laudable as far 
as it did not interfere with the propogation of knowledge that might or 
even must be gained without them. For, indeed, in our days the greater 
portion of the general stock of knowledge may be acquired without any 
dead language, while there are a great many things not to be found in 
such languages for the simple reason that the nations who spoke them 
had no idea of such things. There is but one science left that adheres 
to some sort of Latin, using its Latin nomenclature mainly for the pur- 
pose of mutual controlling and communication. This science is botany. 
The utility of adhering to such a superannuated nomenclature in this or 
other sciences may be decisive, but these few phrases do not demand any 
particular study of Latin. 

The classics have undoubtedly done great service in the cause of civili- 
zation, but they have nevertheless been the cause of much retarding the 
progress of the sciences generally and the cause of universal education in 
particular. 

In the first place they have created (whether by right or wrong appli- 
cation does not ntake much difference here) that scholastic vain-glory 
which spurned everything else as unworthy or debasing. Thus many 
able men were prevented from entering upon a scientific course of study 
by a preference for the classical one, which was so particularly fashiona- 
ble and meritorious, not to speak of its being well rewarded. 

In the second place they have created a notion, fancy or assumption, 
that all kinds of knowledge were and had to be gained from books, and 
that book-learning was infinitely superior to any knowledge gained other- 
wise. Although not all books were classics, the best were, and classic 
authority being found only in books, the savans proved,and disproved 
most things from books. Witness hereof the disproving of the Coperni- 
can system through the Bible and probably classical works of pagan and 
christian writers; also the opposition of scholastic learning to the expe- 
dition of Columbus which resulted in the discovery of America, and 
ultimately, of so many countries and new objects as to revolutionize the 
greater part of the sciences, by proving that there was much that philos- 
ophers and their books were ignorant of. 

Yet I do not intend to depreciate classical learning, nor do I wish to 
banish Latin and Greek entirely from our colleges, academies, or high 
schools, or from public and private libraries, but I deny their being supe- 
rior or even equal to some other branches of learning in regard io univer- 
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sal education. The study of the native language is pre-eminent for this 
purpose, and the study of living languages unquestionably more useful 
to the living generation than that of the dead ones. But I am sure that 
any man may inform himself in the most important sciences even if he 
does not understand any other except his own native language, while no 
diversity of knowledge or supposed refinement of intellect can compen- 
sate for the loss occasioned by the study of a dead language in preference 
to the nativeone. Excepting perhaps the study of the mother-tongue, I 
am of opinion that the study of languages should be subordinate to the 
study of the sciences. 

Language is but a form, and beautiful as it may be, it should not be 
empty; but it cannot be otherwise unless filled up by actual knowledge 
gained by observation and the study of the sciences. As we are to edu- 
cate for Life we also ought to educate from life and not from the dead 
letter, and this is the justification of the so-called object method. 

Buffalo Co. L. K, 





NEMESIS. 


0, what a goodly land was ours, 

Our fair north land—our free north land! 
In quiet homesteads gay with flowers 

We thought to rear our youthful band, 


Far from the scenes of bloody strife, 
Far from the battle’s fierce alarms, 
When starting from our dreamy life, 
We heard the cry—“To aris! to arms!” 


And springing from the cheery hearth, 
Or leaving in the field the plough, 

With dauntiess hearts our sons went forth: 
O, pitying Christ, where are they now? 


Some by the blue Potomac’s tide 

Sleep in the low and nameless grave ; 
And some in battle bravely died 

By Mississippi’s mighty wave. 


And hearts that but a year ago 
Had scarcely known a throb of pain, 
Now sik beneath a weight of woe 
That shall be lifted ne’er again! 


But far above the battle-storm, 
Enthroned at God’s right hand on high, 
Justice, | see thy awful form 
Holding the balance evenly! 


O, Slave, to wrong and misery born, 
Long waiting through the weary years, 

Rejoice!—for thee, the promised morn! 
For us, a night of gloom and tears! 


Sylvester, Green Co., Wis. C. L. Moray. 
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THE STUDY OF LATIN. 

Many of our high schools contain a class of pupils who do not intend 
to pursue a liberal course of education, but who wish, for various reasons, 
to take up Latin. Nota few of them will commence the study with a 
good degree of energy, but in a few months become tired of it and anx- 
ious to give it up. If permitted to do so, the time already spent upon 
it will have been wasted, and if compelled to go on, their growing dis- 
taste for the study makes it of doubtful benefit. Without pausing to 
discuss the old question of the relative merits of mathematics and the 
classics as a means of mental discipline, we would start the inquiry, 
“‘ How can such pupils pursue to the best advantage the study of Latin?” 

Undoubtedly, observation will confirm the statement that there is both 
too much and too little time given to Latin in our higher schools. Too 
much, because some scholars ought never to have commenced it and 
because time is wasted through defective modes of teaching it. Too 
little, because it is an admirable means of discipline when properly pur- 
sued, and also because more pupils than are usually found engaged in the 
study might be so with advantage. 

The first mistake commonly made by the pupil is with reference to the 
kind of benefit he expects to gain from the study of an ancient language. 
Oftentimes it will be found that the scholar has no intelligent idea about 
it, but wishes to study it, perhaps, because some of his fellow-pupils are 
doing so. The correction of such an error is evidently the first duty 
of the teacher. Let him present to the mind of the pupil the true ends 
to be attained by the study of the ancient languages, and at the same 
time make him understand that no satisfactory knowledge of either Greek 
or Latin can be gained without diligent and persevering study. There 
may be exceptions to the rule, but as a general thing, if the boy or girl 
cannot devote two or three years to the study he or she had better not 
commence it. 

Let him also be assured that for the first year at least he must delve 
and toil as it were in the hard rock to find the precious ore of knowl- 
edge. All this can and should be done by an instructor who is alive to 
the real interests of those committed to his charge. But after that comes 
another and more difficult question. How can a three years’ study 
of Latin be made at once interesting and profitable? How shall the 
pupil be made to progress thoroughly and yet not too slowly? 

It is usually the custom of teachers to mark out for such pupils a 
course exactly like that which they would adopt if preparing them for 
college. But it is a question whether some modifications ought not to 
be made in the case of those we are now considering. Students who are 
to spend four years in college occupy by far the larger part of their time 
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in the academy or high school in the work of preparation. The ameni- 
ties of study come after they have entered the university. Of course 
nothing can take the place of a thorough and systematic Crill. It is 
essential to the success of every student of Latin. But it is doubtful 
whether it needs to be as prolonged or extensive for those whose time is 
so much more Jimited. Shall no attention be given to tke literature and 
history of the language ? 

At the public schools in England we know that the attainments of the 
best scholars in the ancient languages would shame those of many of our 
college graduates. But if we do not think it nccessary that our univer- 
sity students should be able t» write Greek and Latin poetry, may not 
there be still more allowance made for those who can never enter the 
university? In some of our schools, especially in the city, the teacher 
has no choice. The same course is marked out for all who study the 
same branches. But in many others it is not fixed by any particular 
rules, but is left, more or less, to the judgment of the instructor. The 
question then recurs again, ‘‘ What are the ends to be kept in view and 
how can they best be attained?” The single topic in connection with 
this whole subject on which we would now make one or two suggestions 
relates to its connection with the study of English. One of the most 
striking facts with which the student becomes conversant in studying the 
structure of our language is that a large part of our words are derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from the Latin. 

Of course, then, a knowledge of Latin becomes an essential means in 
gaining a clear and thorough knowledge of English: But in addition to 
this there should be the ability to use our native tongue with graceful- 
ness and precision. To the attainment of this end perhaps nothing con- 
tributes more than the habit of making careful and critical translations 
from one language to another. Scarcely any point is more neglected in 
our schools than this, and consequently no accomplishment is rarer. Too 
often teachers content themselves with very ordinary renderings of the 
text, and not unfrequently with very loose and inaccurate versions. 

Undoubtedly the ability to translate well depends somewhat upon the 
command of language possessed by the pupil. But it is equally certain 
that this power may be increased by careful exercise. The critical judg- 
ment of the scholar should be frequently called into action. He should 
learn to discriminate accurately between the meaning of synonomous 
words. The differences of idiom and the exact signification of words as 
determined by their composition and derivation should be dwelt upon. 
Written translations of difficult passages will also be found a useful 
exercise. 

By persevering in this method the instructor will find his pupils acquir- 
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ing a new power in the use of language and at the same time forming a 
habit of thoroughness and accuracy which will be invaluable to them in 
other studies. 

But in order to effect all this the teacher himself must be both careful 
and diligent. He must be ever mindful of the truth that there is no 
channel of influence through which he is not impressing his own mental 
and moral chnracteristics upon the minds of his pupils. So subtle and 
mysterious is the sympathy between the souls of men that even his own 
habits of thought and study will be felt and in some degree reproduced 
by those who receive his instructions.—Z. I. Schoolmaster. 





HEART EDUCATION. 


Thought, deep piercing ardent thought, followed by persevering and 
manly action, is the great demand of the coming age; and this, as 
teachers, we must meet. But, rising far above this demand, there comes 
another, clothed with authority from the Great Teacher, saying: “Teach 
justice; teach truth; teach Christianity.” 

Education of the intellect alone is a dangerous thing. It is dangerous 
in the school-room; in the halls of legislation; and it is danger- 
ous while leading our armies in the field of battle, at our national 
capitol, and in every place of responsibility and trust. Education 
should, therefore, not only dispel the ignorance which envelops the 
intellect, but should purify and exalt the affections of the heart. The 
Nation needs this—how its great heart now bleeds. The law of right 
has been violated. 

Once permanently debase the standard of political integrity and, as 
sure as effect follows cause, you increase the tendency to despotism and 
ruin; for an influence shall go forth like a deadly miasma, sweeping over 
our fair heritage, blasting our brightest prospects and shrouding us in a 
pall of universal night ! 

Would we have this Republic of America still stand, with a crown 
of thirty-four stars upon her youthful brow, we must educate, not alone 
the intellect, not alone the head, but the affections, the heart. We must 
teach truth, justice and right, and be awake to the call of our times. 

Trempealeau County. L. W. P. 





A rarce school-girl, not distinguished for scholarship, having spelt the 
word “cuticle,” was asked what it meant. ‘‘Don’t know, sir,’’ she said. 
‘What is this all over my face and hands?” asked the teacher. 
‘ Freckles, sir.” —HMassachusetts Teacher. 
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ERRORS AND DELINQUENCIES OF TEACHERS. 
“To err is haman—to forgive divine.””—Pope. 

Teachers are at times guilty of certain errors and delinquencies; a few 
of which I will specify: 1st. Boasting of what they have accomplished 
in various places, when their asseverations are all of the evidence that 
they can give of their real merit. 2d. Duplicity, in representing the 
character and condition of their scheols and the advancement of their 
pupils. 3d. Taking no interest in the reputation and general success 
of the work of education. 4th. Using more craft and policy to conciliate 
their patrons and to retain a lucrative station than to advance their pu- 
pils in knowledge and wisdom. 5th. Arrogating to themselves credit for 
successful discipline and great advancement of their pupils in learning, 
when the former is the fruit of good home training and quiet disposition, 
and the latter of superior intelligence and diligent application. 6th. Not 
keeping themselves posted in the improvements of the age, especially in 
their department. 7th Entertaining the notion that merely teaching the 
branches pursued at school is the whole of their work. 

How teachers are often unconsciously led into these evils, is well under- 
stood by those who have been long engaged in this business and who have 
considered its different and peculiar phases and vicissitudes. This em- 
ployment generates some peculiar idiosyncrasies of character and singu- 
lar habits, and sometimes even eccentricities. Such of these as render a 
person unpleasant must be avoided. Instructors of youth must cultivate 
pleasant and agreeable habits, such as will render them attractive, 
especially to the young. In consequence of popular indifference concern- 
ing education, teachers are at times induced to resort to various expedi- 
ents to gain patronage and public confidence. And when in employment 
they like to do something that will show and tell with a good effect. But 
the real condition of their schools is often such that they are led to mag- 
nify trifles to fabricate a plausible account that will approximate towards 
their ideal of a good school. As an appeal to popular prejudices, many 
will boast of great skill in government and declare that they never use 
the rod; this may be true in many cases, but is not in all. Again, their 
situation and engagements often prevent them from associating together 
except in vacations, and too many then prefer attending to other matters 
and are unmindful how much they may benefit each other and advance 
the interest of their professiou. 

For these and other evils that are incident to the profession, 
the teacher’s ingenuity must contrive remedies. And to be able 
to do this is one of his most important qualifications. For 
many of these evils there is no better remedy than such an 
exposure as will set the persons therein concerned to thinking 
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about them. And for all of them prevention is better than any 
eure. 

When teachers are guilty of errors and delinquencies, the misfortune 
is often aggravated by imprudent interference. There 1s a rational and 
an effective way of bringing teachers to a full sense of their duties and 
their delinquencies, without degrading their position. Reproof and ad- 
vice should always be administered to teachers privately. And it comes 
with the best effect from one who has had experience in the work of the 
school room, and can sympathize with the teacher’s trials and perplexi- 
ties. Since many teachers are jealous of rivals and many persons are 
envious of their position, the motives of giving advice or reproof must be 
well understood or it will not be taken. Jealousy of rivals is a bad feel- 
ing, and too many teachers are guilty of it. Benevolence and encour- 
agement to each other should characterize all public instructors. There 
may be some very desirable situations, and many hard ones, but there is 
no danger of too many true and live teachers being engaged in the work. 
There is room for them, and need of them all, somewhere. 

Rio, Columbia County. G. D. Hunr. 


ee 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


One of the most important conditions of success in teaching, is that 
instruction be adapted to the individual wants of scholars. Each mind 
has its distinguishing characteristics, and the mode of instruction which 
is best for one, may be unsuited to another. In almost every school or 
class there are some who make indifferent progress. Others profit by the 
teacher’s labors but they seem to derive very little advantage. It may 
be said that this is owing to their own neglect, or stupidity, and this may 
be true in some cases, but it will not explain all. Some of these unpro- 
gressive pupils are studious and anxious to Jearn. ‘The truth is, that the 
teacher does not reach them. He does not know their mental needs, and 
hence does not adapt his instruction to them. This evil is common and 
should be remedied. We offer the following suggestions to teachers: 

First. Become acquainted with your pupils. Visit them at their 
homes. Learn from their parents and themselves all that you can about 
their peculiarities of mind. Talk with them about their studies, find out 
their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, and discover what dif- 
ficulties trouble their minds. These matters should be drawn out, not by 
formal and direct questioning, for that will embarrass the pupil, but in 
the course of friendly conversation. In this way you can gain the confi- 
dence of your scholars, and learn many things which you ought to know. 
These things can not be learned in the school-room, but only by personal 
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intercourse. Parents will be pleased to see the teacher interested in 
their children, and may be led to give him their hearty co-operation. 

Second. Having learned the various wants of your scholars, make 
every possible effort to provide for them. It will require much thought 
and careful study, but if your hearts are devoted to your work the labor 
will be full of delight. In preparing for class you must think of each 
individual and strive to prepare for him. You must be so familiar with 
the studies that you can furnish various proofs and illustrations. When 
a difficulty is met, be prepared to explain it in as many ways as possible. 
Some minds may be reached by one method, and some by another. 
Endeavor to make every study interesting. If there be barren spots 
that yield us no verdure nor flowers, make richer regions contribute 
of their abundauce to comfort the waste places that they also may bloom. 

Third. Show your pupils that your interest in them is not limited to 
school hours. Encourage them to come to you for counsel and assistance, 
whenever they need it. Scholars are often unwilling to press their diffi- 
culties in class through fear of troubling the teacher, hindering the class, 
or appearing dull. Invite them to spend time with you before or after 
school, or on any suituble occasion. You may in a private interview, 
ascertain and remove difficulties that never would have been stated in 
class. It is very important that you manifest a real desire to benefit 
your scholars. 

The teacher who confines himself to a text-book, or pursues an undevi- 
ating mode of instruction, is but little superior as a teacher, to the text- 
book itself. The book states facts and principles in the same language, 
to all readers. It is the teacher’s duty to do much more than this. He 
must “speak a various language,” as Nature does. He must present 
truth in a variety of forms, and with a diversity of attractive ornaments. 
Educators may learn a useful lesson from the arts of political leaders. 
They do not merely state their principles and adduce arguments in their 
favor. They employ every art. They appeal to the peculiar interests 
of every class as men. This inducement is held out to one man and that 
to another. Speeches are carefully worded to suit the feelings of the 
auditors. These arts, dishonorable as they often are, show a skill in 
dealing with minds that may be employed in the cause of education. 
Individual characters must be studied and dealt with appropriately. 
Varieties of intellect and taste demand multiform treatment, and the 
teacher must devise ways and means to provide for them.—Jowa Juurnal 
and Instructor. 





Exparn toa scholar at the right time, but neither too much nor too little. 
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TWO SORTS OF SCHOOLS. 

[The following graphic delineations are from the pen of Mr. A. Hendrickson, 
the new Superintendent of Waukesha county, and are copied from the Freeman :] 

On approaching the door of School No. 1 all is quiet You are in 
doubt whether school is in session; but a light rap brings a noiseless 
step to the door. You enter, but no marked sensation is produced, no 
business is interrupted, no considerable portion of the pupils turn their 
eyes from their books to stare you in the face. The recitation progresses 
with spirit to its close, when the teacher announces in a clear, distinct 
tone the limits of the next lesson, but does not repeat it. Ata single 
and light stroke of the bell the succeeding class moves to the place 
of recitation with but little noise, but with a regularity equal to a com- 
pany of well drilled l'ght infantry. Each recitation has its time to com- 
mence and its time to close. ‘The teacher’s desk, the desk of each pupil, 
and in fact the entire room seems to be arranged according to the same 
rule, viz: ‘A place for everything and everything in its place.” A boy 
of nine years repairs the fire, but no exercise is interrupted by the noise 
of rattling stove door, wood or poker. ‘The extra sticks of wood are not 
left on the floor for the next class to stumble over, but find an orderly 
position under the stove, where no wood box has been provided. Recess 
in this school is a merry time. Every one is up and moving—no one 
studies, save as they consult each other or the teacher respecting doubt- 
ful questions found in some lesson. Feet trip lightiy across the floor, 
and many happy voices mingle in the medley chorus, but no door slams 
and no loud brawl is heard. The bell rings, and scarce a minute passes 
ere quiet is restored, when study and the recitations are resumed with 
renewed interest and vigor. 

Well, let us drive over here two or three miles and drop in at School 
No. 2. While tying your horse the hum of the scene within reaches 
your ear. You approach the door, doubting whether you will be intro- 
duced to a recitation or a recess; and after a second, perhaps a third, 
loud rap, you gain admittance; but you are no Jess in doubt what name 
to give to the exercise that is progressing. You can, however, soon 
determine what is the general exercise when you see that four-fifths of all 
the pupils present gaze you full in the face for the first fifteen minutes. 
But when the “school-master” or ‘“school-marm” has several times 
repeated, ‘‘ Attend to your studies, all,” the scene changes somewhat, 
still you are left to conclude that the change is not so much due to the 
command of the teacher as it is to the fact that the novely of your pres- 
ence is in some degree subsided. 

Soon the scene is a varied one. Every fourth scholar is whispering— 
every fifth studying so loud that he can be heard across the house—five 
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or six are moving in different directions for some unknown object. John 
cries out, ‘Please may I leave my seat?” George, “go to the stove ?” 
and Mary, ‘“‘get my book?” A class is called out to read; after two or 
three minutes time lost in disputing which is the right leeson, the exer- 
cise commences. The teacher tells each one to commence as his or her 
turn arrives, and often gives the number of the verse. When the pupil 
hesitates, and sometimes when he does not, the teacher pronounces the 
word for the reader, and in many instances spells out the same. While 
this pupil is thus blundering through the sentence, the remainder of the 
class are at liberty—at least they use the liberty—to occupy their eyes 
and thoughts with what suits them best. So the reading progresses, and 
so it ends. In like manner lesson after lesson is gone through with, and 
finding it impossible to keep yourself interested in the bungling exercises, 
you walk around the room—and what do you see? Books, soiled with 
dirty hands and written over, outside and in, with awkward penciling 
and indecent thoughts, scattered in confusion on the various desks. 
Under this boy’s desk is a pile of whittlings; under that girl’s a litter of 
torn papers. Overhead, the ceiling is bespattered with paper wads; 
under foot, the floor is strewed with nut-shucks, fragments of bread and 
butter, apple cores, ete. The only evidence that sweeping has been 
attempted at any time, is, that the dirt is deeper in the by-places, behind 
the doors, desks, &c., than on the open floor. 

The above may, to some, seem overdrawn, yet it is not. Other points 
of difference, equally patent, might be multiplied. It is a pleasure, 
however, to beable to say that the ‘‘ number-two” teachers are not the 
most numerous. Very many, even among our most inexperienced teach- 
ers, manifest a fair amount of tact to govern and ability to teach. 

If any of the readers of the Freeman should wish to acquaint them- 
selves with additional hints, similar to those found above, I recommend 
to them an article found in the Journal of Education of this month, en- 
titled ‘Send me a strong recommend,” written by Hon. Anson Smyth. 

If any more of the teachers of the county wish to subscribe for the 
Journal, please send on your post-office address and one dollar, and I will 
send in your names with my present list. No teacher in the county can 
afford to do without this valuable monthly. 


SS 


I HAVE no conception of any manner in which the popular republican 
institutions under which we live could possibly be preserved, if early 
education were not freely furnished to all by public law, in such forms 
that all shall gladly avail themselves of it.— Webster. 
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MATREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





To CoRRESPONDFNTS.—Several solutions and problems, which it would give us 
much pleasure to publish, we are obliged to lay aside on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the necessary diagrams for them. The cuts could not be gotten up 
nearer than Milwaukee, and to send there for them involves no little trouble and 
expense. No similar Mathematical Department, with which we are acquainted, 
deems it profitable, at least for the present—we judge from appearances—to lay 
before its readers any diagrams more difficult than can be represented by the 
compositor with the materials of his case. Will our correspondents take friendly 
notice and govern themselves accordingly ? , 

We had intended to say the above last month, but owing to delays in the mail 
the “copy” therefor did not reach our printer till it was too late. This delay 
will also account for typographical errors in our last number, our corrected proof- 
sheet not getting back to the compositor’s room in season. 


PrERSONAL.—If we did not dislike calling names, we could mention many of our 





old friends and contributors that we should be very glad to hear from soon. We | 
should have a greater variety to select from. 
Solution of Problem 56.—Let E be the c 
: ae 
center of a sphere whose radius = 7 and D > gia? \ 
the center of a sphere whose radius = 7, ~~ i oe 
Take DE to represent the major axis of an D F E 


ellipse and let C be a point in the circumference from which the greatest 
portion of spherical surface is visible. Let 2 and y be the co-ordinates 
of the point C, the origin being at the center of the major axis. Put 
DE = 2a, and denote the minor axis of the ellipse by 2b. Then, 
EO=V¥(atety; DO=V(@—ayray. 

We will first find a point F in the line DE from which the greatest por- 
tion of spherical surface is visible. Place z = EF, then 2a —z = DF. 
Assume p = 3.1416, then the visible surface as seen from F will be rep- 
resented by 





2p (fk? Pi ts ae ) 
Z 2a—2z 


By placing the differential of this expression = 0, we readily obtain 
2= 2aR? + (Rr? — ) =m, 


And, 2a —2=2ar? + (RI—P)=n 
Now EC + DC may be regarded as a straight line divided into two 
parts, EQ and DC having a known ratio of mton. Hence 





¥(a+at+y?: V(a—a)+y min 


B+ yt (EE) one + ot =o . ws « 
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From the equation of the ellipse we get y= bt (a?—2") ... (2) 
a’ 


The values of x and y can now be readily found from (1) and (2). 
L. CAMPBELL. 
Note.—J. T. Dodge, in attempting to give an answer to Problem 56, 
says, “The extremity of the minor axis will be the required point.” 
This is true when the -pheres are equal to each other; bat in any other 
case it is entirely erroneous. Bae, 


Solution of the Problem in Regard to the Hands of a Watch.—The 
solution of the problem, “The hour and minute hands of a watch are 
together at 12 oclock—at what time are they next together ?’’ as given 
in Ray’s Arithmetic, Part III., is very difficult for pupils to comprehend, 
at least for mine. My solution is founded on the following reasoning: 

The faee of a watch is divided into 12 equal spaces or parts, marked 
out by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ll and 12. The minute hand moves 
over these 12 equal partsin 1 hour, while the hour hand moves in 
the same time over 1 of those 12 equal parts. Hence the minute hand 
gains on the hour hand in 1 hour of time 11 of those 12 equal parts into 
which the face of a watch is divided, consequently, in ;'; hour, 1 part. 

In solving this problem, the first question which arises is, how much 
has the minute hand to gain on the hour hand to be next with it after 12 
o’clock ? The answer must evidently be, the minute hand has to gain a 
whole rotation or the 12 equal parts of the face. The second question 
then is, in how much time will the minute hand gain these 12 parts, 
when it gains 1 part in; hour? The answer is in 12 times ;’; hour, 
which gives 1 hour 5,%, minutes after 12 o'clock, or 5,4 minutes past 1 
o’clock. 

Should the problem be, at what time after 12 o’clock will the minute 
and hour hands of a watch be together the 10th time? then the minute 
hand has evidently to gain 10 rotations, equal to 120 parts of the face. 120 
times ;'; hour gives gives 10 hours 54;° minutes after 12 o’clock, or 54,5, 
minutes past 10 o’clock. 

In the prublem, at what time after 12 o’clock will the minute and hour 
hands of a watch be opposite to each other? the minute hand has to 
gain on the hour hand half a rotation, or 6 of the equal parts of the face. 
6 times ;'; hour = 32,8 minutes past 12 o’clock. 

In the problem, at what time after 12 o’clock, will the minute and hour 
hands of a watch be the 10th time opposite to each other? the minute 
hand has to gain on the hour hand 91 rotations, which are equal to 114 
paris of the face. 114 times ;!; hour gives 10 hours 21,°, minutes after 
12 o'clock, or 21,°; minutes past 10 o’clock. F. E. Ta@nnizsen. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT FOR 1862. 


As is usual with documents of the kind, the statistics take up the bulk of the 
volume. These are arranged on a plan somewhat different from that heretolore 
adopted. We gave the usual summary last month. 

DISTRICTS— TOWN ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED. 

There is a gratifying tendency, under the Superintendent’s advice, to the 
enlarging rather than the ensmalling of districts, and to the giving up of the 
joint districts with their numerous inconveniences, In two years the joint dis- 
tricts have decreased from twenty to seventeen per cent. of the whole number ; 
and although eight or ten thousand schoo!-children have been added during the 
year, and many new districts have of course been formed, as population has 
spread, it appears that almost as many old ones have been given up. This is 
gratifying. But the most important and the only radieal improvement in this 
direction, the Town Organization, is recommended in the following forcible terms: 

“Tt would be far better for our schools, were the present district system so 
modified as to have each township constitute one district with as many sub- 
districts as the wants of the people would require. The interests of the several 
sections of a town are generally identical, while their modes ot advancing their 
interests may be and often are as varied as selfishness and jealousy can make 
them. Each section organized as an independent district must necessarily follow 
the will of its own majority. This majority may in some instances be inimical 
to the public school, and thus deprive a large minority of privileges which they 
would gladly secure for themselves, and which they might secure could they be 
united with the more liberal majorities of other sections of the town. If major- 
ities were always with the right, or always acted for the public good, this plea 
need not be made. It may be urged on the other hand, that an enlightened 
majority of one section may be overborne by the less liberal yet larger majorities 
of other sections of the town. This is admitted, but it is believed that such 
cases would be comparatively rare, and the greatest good of the greatest number 
should be our motio. In point of economy, I doubt not the township system 
would be far preferable to the present system. More time of better officers 
would naturally be secured. It would secure facilities for gradation not now 
possessed, and give to each town a central high school of easy access to all who 
would be fitted to enter such a school. The finances could be more economically 
mauaged. Teachers could be thus furnished with permanent employment by a 
slight change of location from term to term, and in many instances the inhabi- 
tants would be better accommodated by such an arrangement. The management 
of the schools could thus be made more uniform, and their reports would be 
more reliable. Each sub-district might still maintain a separate organization, 
whose trustees should have the general care and supervision of the school-house 
and other property, and at the same time visit and inspect the school of their 
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sub-district. The presidents of the several local boards of trustees might form 

a board for the general management of the schools of the town, designating some 

of their number as agents for the employment of teachers, and to act as trustees 

of the high school. The State may not be ready for the full operation of such a 

plan, but it can never enter upon it at a more favorable time. Each year of de- 

lay wears the ruts deeper in the old track, and makes a change more difficult.” 
NON- ATTENDANCE. 

The most noticeable fact Gisclosed by our yearly school-statistics, is the large 
non-attendance, amounting for the last year to 38 per cent. of the whole. If we 
add to this the large number who, though registered in the public schools, attend 
with great irregularity, we have much cause for disquietude. Fully one-half our 
children may be regarded as constantly absent from school, and that kind 
of irregularity which arises from truancy, connected as it invariably is with idle 
ne-s, and dishonesty towards parents and teachers, and often with vice, is even 
worse, as Mr. Pickard remarks, than absenteeism. Gov. Salomon notices this 
evil, in his late Message, and suggests whether compulsory attendance may not 
be a justifiable remedy. We can see many reasons for and none against a strin- 
gent application of such a rule against all truancy of registered pupils, and all 
children in short of idle and vagrant habits. The cure however for much of the 
non-attendance and irregularity of attendance, that arises from apathy or want 
of interest in the schools, is to be found in making the schools themselves more 
attractive, and this principally by furnishing them with more competent teach- 
ers, The untidiness, disorder, profanity and obscenity, which, like seven unclean 
spirits, seem to find a congenial abode in and around some schools, and from the 
influence of which thoughtful parents may well wish to shield their children, is 
not unnaturally accompanied, nay, is often induced, by an undiscerning, unsym- 
pathizing mode of government and a dead, mechanical mode of teaching, which, 
failing to arouse and direct the better impulses of the children, and to inspire a 
love for order, industry and study, of course leave passion, intellect and energy 
to run riot. Non-attendance upon such schools—and we fear their number is by 
no means small—is not an evil of the most positive character. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

In this connection we may appropriately call attention to the argument 
reprinted in the present number for schools of a more advanced grade than the 
ordinary mixed school. The argument is principally upon the legal and consti- 
tutional grounds of the question and is very satisfactory. We advert to the 
subject here to remark that any considerable increase in the number of such 
schools must be preceded by the town organization. It is true that an existing 
law allows a union of districts for high school purposes, but experience shows 
that aside from such towns and villages as adopt the union school system with 
no reference to the Jaw in question, there is little disposition to enter into any 
such arrangement as that contemplated by the law. There is a vast difference 
between doing a thing and having it done for you. When the law provides for 
graded schcols as an integral part of the school system, and makes them obliga- 
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tory under suitable conditions of population and property valuation, on pain 
of forfeiture of the public school money, such schools will spring up everywhere’ 
without difficulty. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Although some improvement is recognized by the Superintendent, a great and 
sore evil still remains to be removed. The truth is that in many localities no one 
can be found capable of planning a good school-house; and even if a good 
model is at hand, it is by no means certain that it will be followed. We have 
long believed that a small School Building Fund, affording a moderate aid, on 
condition of following approved models, would work an immense change in school- 
houses, Various plans, to meet varying wants and scales of intended expendi- 
ture, with ample details as to seating, warming, ventilation, out-houses, ete. 
should be kept in this case at the State Department and furnished as needed. 
We quote a portion of Mr Pickard’s remarks: 

“The quality of material, of which school houses are built, is not always a 
criterion by which to judge of internal arrangements. I have found some of fair 
exterior that were full of all uncleanness. Some log school houses, unattractive, 
perhaps repulsive in their exterior, have been found the very dwelling place 
of neatness. Comfort is not found alone in costly dwellings. Many of our best 
appearing houses are little better than torture boxes. I have found seats in a pri- 
mary school room two inches higher than an ordinary chair, and the desk propor- 
tionately high. Behind these desks were hidden children of six to ten years 
of age. Hardly a child in the school room could touch his feet to the floor. 
The seats were evidently arranged for the comfort of the parents, who would 
assemble once a week for religious services. I could but wonder at the size 
of the people who would be comfortable in such seats. In several new houses I 
have found an utter disregard of ventilation—low ceilings and very tight walls, 
with windows so arranged as to admit of opening only from the bottom, thus 
exposing children who, from the size of the room and the number of windows, 
were compelled to sit near them, to a draft of cold air, whenever the large stove 
had fairly commenced its work. 

“In the construction of school houses, however, there has been, as a general 
thing, very commendable improvements. In almost every county good models 
are found. Old fashioned seats have, in many old school houses, been remodeled 
and suited to the comfort and health of the occupants. Some easy mode of ma- 
king the upper as well as the lower sash movable has been discovered. Upon 
the whole, there has been very commendable progress in the right direction. 
Time will work a radical change in the apathetic neighborhoods, if not in the 
line of improvement, in the utter demolition of what are improperly called school 
houses. 

“In efforts to make the school houses comfortable and attractive, we should 
not forget the important appendages alike demanded by our moral and physical 
natures. 

‘Very many of our school houses are destitute of out-houses. I would here 
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insert an extract from a report made by Dr. Barnard to the legislature of the 
State of Connecticut, in 1850, which briefly expresses very important truths: 

“An appalling chapter might be written on the evils, the almost inevitable 
resulis of neglecting to provide these indispensable appendages to school houses 
in our State. Who can duly estimate the final consequences of the first shock 
given to female delicacy, from the exposures to which the girls in the public 
schools are necessarily subjected, and what must be the legitimate result of these 
exposures during the school-going years of youth? What quenchless fires 
of passion have been kindled within the bosoms of the young of both sexes by 
these exposures; fires that have raged to the consuming of personal happiness, 
to the prevention of scholastic improvement, and to the destruction of personal 
character ?’ 

“The evils here so forcibly depicted will be found in many cases, where a 
mere apology for a privy is erected, and that too in some public place. Much 
of the obscenity that exists in our public schools is fostered by the parents who 
neglect the duty of providing separate and suitable places of retirement for the 
children of different sexes. If immorality be increased through such neglect, let 
it not be laid to the charge of the public school.” 

TRAVELS, LECTURES, ETC. 

Thirty-two different counties have been visited during the year, and several 
schocls in each of these counties. About fifty lectures have been delivered by 
the Superintendent, or his Assistant, Mr. Craig, and twenty institutes, convening 
fifteen hundred teachers, have also been visited, and, we may add, not a little 
useful work done therein. All this, in addition to the correspondence, which, 
though changed in character, has increased in amount, has made the year a busy 
one. In no previous year has so much been done for the schools, notwithstand- 
ing the excitements of the war, and “at no time since I entered upon my work 
as Superintendent,” says Mr. Pickard, has so much interest been manifested in 
the cause of popular education, as during the year under review.” This is 
encouraging. 

A notice of the remaining topics of the Report must be deferred till next 
month. 


Sauk Co. TEAcHERS’ AssoctaTion.—The fourth annual session convened at 
Reedsburg, Dec. 29. We condense the account of the proceedings furnished by 
W. C. Russell, Secretary: Addresses were given by the President, I. W. Mor- 
ley, (who is also County Superitendent,) Professors J. S. Hascall, of Delton, and 
E. F. Hobart, of Baraboo, and Mr. J. Brown, of Woodland; soveral essays were 
read by lady members, and discussions were held upon the best methods 
of teaching the several branches and upon other matters interesting to teachers. 
The session continued two days and was attended by between thirty and forty 
members. Supt. Morley announced that an Institute would be held at Ironton, 
before the opening of the summer schools. 


A Parriotic TowN.—Wyalusing, Grant Co, with about 90 voters, has sent 
54 soldiers to the war. 
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MICHIGAN.—We have received the Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent, (Hon. J. M. Gregory,) and have marked some#passages for inser- 
tion in the Journal. Mr. Gregory’s reports have the ring of an educator and 
school-officer who looks far beyond the details of teaching and the technicalities 
of school-sygtems, and comprehends the true significance and importance of pub- 
lic education. ‘‘ Not merely,” he says, ‘‘as a State gratuity to little children, or 
a State aid to families or neighborhoods—a mere subordinate or side interest to 
the great, busy, trading and voting body of citizenship—are the schools to be 
regarded. He must be grossly ignorant of true state-craft, and of all the laws 
of national growth and prosperity, who so considers them.” But thus, alas! do 
most people apparently consider them, and hence the obscure and subordinate 
place which they occupy in public estimation. 

Mr. Gregory advocates the adopting of a County Superintendency and the 
Township District. May we be able to gain the latter as we have the former— 
no, we will not say in advance of our sister State, but along with her. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


GALESVILLE UNIVERSITY.—We prepared a notice of this institution last month, 
which, with various other items, was excluded by an unexpected excess of mat- 
ter on previous pages. It has passed in part into the collegiate stage, and a 
freshman class has been organized. Prof. Traber, the Principal during the past 
year, is assisted by Miss C. C. Bunn, Enlistments have reduced the attendance 
to forty-eight. The substantial stone edifice is but partly finished, but accommo- 
dates pregent needs. A fine and healthful site and beautiful scenery, with ample 
grounds, indicate a place well chosen by the founder, Judge Gale, and where we 
hope a prosperous institution of learning will be built up. 

' 


PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY.—The Catalogue for the last scholastic year shows 200 
pupils in attendance in all departments, 24 of whom were in the normal class 
Of 48 young men fit for military duty, 26 or more have gone to the war. No 
county has exceeded if any has equalled “old Grant” in giving up her sons for 
their country’s service. Mr. Guernsey, the Principal, still retains the services 
of Miss Joslyn, so long connected with the school, and several members of the 
normal class also render assistance, more particularly we believe in the ‘Model 
Class.” A fine substantial stone edifice, well arranged and provided in every 
respect, and the utmost neatness and good order, together with skillful teachers 
devoted to their work, make altogether a most desirable place of instruction. 
This is one'of the academies of the State which we hope to see entering ear- 
nestly upon the work of normal instruction. 


WIsconsIN FemMALE COLLEGE.—This institution. at Fox Lake, admits young 
gentlemen, at present, and may be familiarly called Fox Lake Academy. The 
attendance the last term was about one hundred, the majority ladies—about forty 
designing to teach, and twenty (all of whom have had some experience in teach- 
jng) in the normal class. There isa substantial and convenient three story stone 
building and suitable fixtures. Mr. Goldthwaite is assisted at present by Misses 
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Tenney and Hatch; Prof. Hawley teaches music. This, like most of our acad- 
emies, furnishes many teachers, and seems to be well situated to assume the dis- 
tinctive character of a normal academy, or a school whose leading object is to 
train teachers. 


JEFFERSON County.—Passing through this county, we learned of the erection 
of a new school-house at Jefferson costing 300 dollars, and subsequently visited 
one at Fort Atkinson which cost 3,000. This is the difference between a scat- 
tered and a concentrated interest. The union school-house at Fort Atkinson is 
built, as a school-house should be, on a dry, airy, retired site, commanding an 
extensive and beautiful prospect. We came in contact with some pupils belong- 
ing to the high school and the normal class, who evinced a very careful and 
thorough training. 


Ractve.—Our schools are flourishing under the kind and faithful visitations of 
Mr. Peabody, our Principal, who is soon to be installed into the office of City 
Superintendent. I believe he more thau meets the expectations of patrons and 
pupils in the High School, and is esteemed very highly by all the teachers. 
— Communicated. 

Mr. Peabody, has been Superintendent since January 1, we believe. 


Sparra.—Stopping in this pleasant town recently, we found friend Mason and 
his school exemplifying the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. A building 
formerly used for a church had been purchased to accommodate the high school, 
but was not yet re-seated. This done, and the school will be in a much better 
situation than heretofore. Sparta exhibits a commendable zeal to improve her 
facilities for education. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS—CHANGES. 


The State Superintendent desires us to say, that in the list of County Super- 
intendents printed in his Report, Vernon county was unintentionally left out. 

Vernon County....... ....--Rev. L. L. Radcliffe,.............Viroqua, 
should be inserted before Walworth county. 

He also informs us that by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, Mr. H. B. 
Phelps, of Beaver Dam, is Superintendent of Dodge county second district, in 
place of N. E. Goldthwaite. 

In Manitowoc county, J. W. Thoms was elected in place of C. S. Canright. 
His P. 0. address is Manitowoc. 

Rey. C. Halsey was elected in place of J. P. West for Marathon county. P. 
O. address, Wausau. 

C. C. Miller, of Tomah, Monroe county, takes the place of W. N. Mason, 
of Sparta. 


TREMPEALEAU CounTy.—I have visited once all the schools in the county but 
two, and have in most instances called the people together, in their several dis- 
tricts, during the evening, and presented the claims of the district school upon 
them, urging the importance of continually watching over their schools and 
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looking after their progress and welfare. These meetings have not been as fully 
attended in all cases as I should like, and yet I think they have been the means 
of doing some good. Teachers generally seem interested in their work and 
appear to be faithfully engaged in the discharge of their duties. 

D. W. GiLFittay, County Superintendent. 


Cotumsra Co., JAN, 12.—I have visited and inspected about forty schools dur- 
ing the present term, and find them generally doing well, Most of the teachers 
adopt the methods developed at our institutes, and are working very success- 
fully. I will give you a list of all the districts in this county soon. D. W. R. 

[We thank friend Rosenerans for the promise, and hereby express our obliga- 
tions to friends Cheney and Dodge, for lists from Walworth and Kenosha 
counties. ] 

Grant Co —While in this county two month since, we were sorry to learn that 
Supt. Parsons was confined to his house with illness. An Instivute we learned 
was held at Lancaster in September, aud another in November for the towns of 
Glen Haven, Patch Grove, Wyalusing and others in that vicinity, with an 
attendance of about 50. 


STATE UNIVERSITY—NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Board of Regents of the University at their meeting yesterday, passed an 
ordinance authorizing a Normal Department, to occupy one of the University 
buildings, provided the organization and operation of such a department could 
be effected without charge to the funds of the University. Both sexes will be 
admitted as normal students. The details of the plan are left with the Execu- 
tive Committce of the Board, and it is understood that if the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, Prof. C. H. ALLEN of this city, tho well known agent of the 
Board of Normal Regents, will be placed in charge of the new department. 
—State Journal, Jan. 21. 

Since clipping the above from the Journal, we learn that the committee have 
made arrangements by which the foregoing plan will go into effect, and that the 
first term of the Normal Department will open about the 15th of March, in charge 
of Mr. Allen, who will no doubt be happy to answer all communications in 
regard to the matter. We bespeak a full school and renewed interest in the 
University, which has now taken the first step toward assuming its proper posi- 
tion as a series of professional schools. For more particular statement of the 
decails of the plan, we refer the reader to the advertisement on a subsequent 
page. 


QurER Mistakes.—Under this head the Massachusetts Teacher recounts seve- 
ral amusing experiences of the school-room, as the reply of a pupil in physiology 
that the passage by which the food enters the stomach is called the Areopagus, 
Examining a normal class some time since, a member enumerated in a classifica- 
tion of rocks, the “ Metaphoric.” This, we suppose, refers to such rocks as are 
meant by our southern friends, when they speak of a “ pocket full of rocks,” 














